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ABSTRACT 



The pressures of time, competitive atmosphere of service 
life, and often authoritarian nature of officers frequently 
cause seniors to overlook their responsibilities for the 
timely development of subordinate officers. The vast sources 
of untapped creative potential and increased efficiency thus 
lying dormant are an injustice to the individual and the. 
service. 

The current literature by authors with operational ex- 
perience in the field of executive development is reviewed 
with the purpose of suggesting appropriate techniques for 
seniors to utilize in accomplishing their development re- 
sponsibilities. 

The objectives and skills of successful coaching through 
the delegation of meaningful tasks that extend the subordinate 
are discussed. Superior-subordinate mutual goal setting and 
an eclectic approaoh to non-directive development counseling 
are recommended. 
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CHAPTER I 



THE PROBLEM AND FACTORS AFFECTING THE PROBLEM 
I. THE PROBLEM 

A need for officer , executive development . The highly 
competitive atmosphere of service life and the frequently 
authoritarian nature of senior officers has in many units 
created a "sink or swim" ‘attitude toward the development of 
subordinate officers. This feeling of lack of responsibility 
and lalssez faire attitude is an injustice to the individual, 
the unit, and the service. Vast sources of creative potential 
and increased efficiency lie dormant due to inadequate devel- 
opment procedures. 

It is the purpose of this study to (1) explore some of 
the factors involved in developing subordinate officers; (2) to 
discuss some of the current thinking on executive development 
by industry and influential authors in the field; (3) to draw 
some theoretical and practical guidelines for coaching sub- 
ordinates; and (4) to present a method of counseling which 
can be easily learned and utilized as a medium for the devel- 
opment process. 

Executive development programs . We know from past ex- 
perience that the individual needs another*s assistance, if 
for no other reason than that he can thus see himself as 
others see him. Executive development program procedure calls 
for each executive, after appraising his men, to hold construc- 
tive discussions with: them Individually. Objectively, he can 
assist them in pointing out the changes in performance. 
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attitude, and personality which they should make in the inter- 
ests of their personal development and in the interests of the 
organization, ^ How often does this occur today? How much 
efficiency 'is lost through the failure to utilize the talents 
of subordinates? How many junior officer resignations are 
really the result of a lack of interest on the part of the 
superior and a breakdown in two-way communications? Answers 
to such questions are difficult to quantify, but truthful, 
soul-searching reflection by numerous senior officers indicates 
significant weakness in this area. 

Effectiveness of the unit and the service . Failure to 
develop and utilize adequately the capabilities of subordinates 
is contrary to the best interests of everyone concerned. Not 
only does the service suffer in the future due to the lack of 
experience and training of the underdeveloped officer, but the 
unit suffers in the short-run. Superiors who do not become 
intimately involved in developing their juniors are not suf- 
ficiently aware of their present or potential abilities. Of- 
ten the senior has not even afforded the junior an opportunity 
to try, assumes he lacks the training and ability, and proceeds 
to do it himself. This is wasteful of talent and personnel 
and indicates that the superior probably has poor administrative 
control over his officers. 

Personal improvement . When questioned concerning sub- 
ordinate development, seniors often say, "If they have doubts, 

*R. R. Blake and J. S. Mouton, "Power, People, and Per- 
formance Reviews," Advanced Management . July-August, 1961 , 
pp. 13 - 17 . 
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they can ask.'.' Can they, in fact? Is the door really open? 

If the senior does not choose to bring up the subject and by 
his busy, hurried attitude when approached sets up barriers 
to communication, is the junior really able to ask where he 
stands and how he can improve? The tendency is to avoid' the 
issue and continue on, hoping that the junior* s problems will 
work themselves out. 

Feeding back to subordinates the results of their work 
embodies what psychologists call the "principle of knowledge 
of performance." This principle is one of the most thoroughly 

p 

validated principles of learning. It is also unfortunately . 
one of the most neglected in officer training. As knowledge 
of performance increases, learning increases both in quantity 
and quality. This knowledge gives the trainee information on 
what response he should learn. Research on human learning 
shows that very frequently the trainee takes a long time to 
learn simply because he spends too much time in learning 
incorrect things, which must be unlearned, and irrelevant 
things, which replace and Interfere with the desired learn- 
ing objectives.^ 

Another reason why knowledge of performance aids learn- 
ing is that it affects motivation to keep learning. One of 

> 

the basic requirements for motivation is that the trainee 
set goals for himself. But once goals are set, they will 

p 

Bernard J, Covner, "The Communication of Merit Ratings," 
Personnel . September, 1953, p. 89. 

^Nathaniel Cantor, £he Learning Process for Managers . 

pp. 61-102. 
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serve as incentive. to personal improvement only as long as 
the person experiences some manifestation of progress toward 
those goals. People tend to abandon a goal if they cannot 
move toward it. This is only natural and to do otherwise 
leads to tension and frustration. Consequently, the sense of 
movement toward a goal is an absolute requisite for motivation 
to learn. Personal observation has provided examples where 
above average and potentially outstanding officers have given 
up their young careers although making good progress, simply 
because they could not experience their accomplishments. 

They apparently felt all the frustration and loss of interest 

A 

that ordinarily characterized a person who was failing to learn. 

"Research suggests that many men of little better than 
average ability have achieved outstanding success in positions 
of great importance, primarily because they learned to use 
their strengths well, minimize their weaknesses, and, most 
important, pursue their objectives relentlessly."^ While de- 
velopment is primarily the responsibility of the individual 
himself, superiors can accelerate this process to a signifi- 
cant degree. The rewards for the effort will be mutually 
beneficial. 

Morale . When a senior fails to take an active interest 
in developing his subordinates, he will usually keep them in' 



^Robert N, McMurry, "Manhunt for Top Executives," Har - 
vard Business Review . January-February, 1954, pp. 55-57. 

^John F. Chapman, "Thinking Ahead: Trends in Management 

Development," Harvard Business Reylew . March-April, 1954, 
pp. 29-30. 
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a condition of anxiety and insecurity. His tactless advice 
and admonition, avoidance of constructive comment, or indif- 
ference is not productive of a favorable communicative atmos- 
phere or high morale. '‘Military morale, like industrial mo- 
rale, rests to an important degree on satisfactory adjustments 

and satisfying human relationships, and in this field counsel- 

,,6 

ing has proven itself useful." 

II. FACTORS AFFECTING THE PROBLEM 



Fitness report system . The principal factor affecting 
the problem of* inadequate executive development is the ex- 
cessively narrow interpretation given the following excerpt 
from the Bureau of Naval Personnel Manual, 1959: 

As a general rule, a reporting senior should not 
show the officer his fitness report unless adverse mat- 
ter is contained thereon, or, in the opinion of the re- 
porting senior, appreciable benefit will be derived by 
showing the report and discussing its contents with the 
officers. Whenever possible, the reporting senior should 
bring incidents indicative of minor deficiencies to the 
attention of the officer in a manner best calculated to 
encourage improvement.' 

The reasons behind not showing the report to the ratee 
are fairly well substantiated, have been formulated through 
years of practical experience, and will not be challenged 
here. The above excerpt does not specifically prohibit 
counseling subordinates on their performance. However, it is 
not difficult to comprehend why this interpretation is common. 
The general feeling is that any communication of the report's 



^Carl R. Rogers, Counseling and Psychotherapy , p. 9. 
^ Bureau si Naval Personnel Manual. 1959. p. 76. 
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contents must be viewed as adverse and detrimental to one’s 
career. 

, It is appropriate to note at this point that this paper 
will not advocate showing fitness reports. These reports are 
the responsibility of the command and it must retain exclusive 
authority in their completion and submission. Although the 
criteria for an areas of performance contained in the report 
are excellent guides in laying the groundwork for a develop- 
ment program, it will be shown that divulging an officer’s 
marks is not required. It will also be Indicated, however, 
that when the senior sets the goals, rates the progress, and 
assigns marks without communications, learning and develop- 
ment will be impeded. A subordinate may have a far different 
view of his senior’s attitude toward him and his progress 
than is actually the case. 

Lack of emphasis from the top . The interest of top 
management in appraisal and counseling is crucial for estab- 
lishing a climate conducive to effective evaluation and guid- 
ance. Unfortunately, commanders often have not seen fit to 
recognize adequately the place of development as a function 
of their supervisors. To the departmental supervisor, when 
left to his own devices, helping subordinates develop has .not 
paid off because he. loses the investment of time and effort * 
when men leave. He is, moreover, often inclined to view a 
man’s development as a man’s own responsibility, consistent 
with the American philosophy of individualism and of initia- 
tive. Supervisors need incentives to motivate them in devel- 
oping subordinates, and they need assistance in the form of 
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training in appraisal, in knowledge of behavior, and in skill 
in counseling. They can proceed with the task either as a 
chore for which they merely go through motions, or as a valu- 
able aid in helping subordinates become more effective. When' 
appreciable recognition is given by command' to the importance 
of developing men, the degree of emphasis by lower echelons 
will Increase accordingly. Every manager must be made to under- 
stand that the development of his Immediate subordinates is 
an Important, if not the most important, responsibility he 
has. Rather than a haphazard chore, it must become a standard 
procedure and challenging objective. 

The key person for assuring that a policy of developing 
subordinates has real meaning is the commanding officer. What 
he says, but, more significantly, what he does to indicate the 
importance and value of developing people through coaching, 
provides the guiding example, directly for his own subordinates 
and indirectly for the entire command. 

The importance of the commanding officer* s policy and 
actions can be demonstrated by the following example. In this 
case, the stated policy of the commander was that subordinates 
should be encouraged to learn by doing, that people learn by 
making mistakes, and that department heads should make every 
effort to provide opportunities for subordinates to perform.’ 
Soon after promulgation of these policies, a department head 
gave one of his assistants a project which involved the prep- 
aration of a report to be submitted to the commanding officer. 
The assistant researched the project, submitted the report 
via the chain of oommand, and the department head approved it. 
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When the commander reviewed it, he found an error and severely 
reprimanded his head of department. His comment was, "Don’t 
ever let this kind of mistake happen again." 

This made it quite clear to the department head, as the 
result of this and other similar instances, that the policy 
was not really that subordinates should be given chances to 
make mistakes. The commanding officer’s impatience when mis- 
takes were made indicated more effectively than the words of 
the stated policy that, as the head of department later stated 
"If you want to get along with the old man, you do everything 
yourself. If you don't, you are sure to get burned." 

Getting superiors to coach . The willingness of superiors 
to devote conscious effort to the problems of developing sub- 
ordinates depends mostly on their attitude. If superiors are 
concerned primarily* with their own position and status, sub- 
ordinates will have little opportunity to grow and develop. 

Managers have numerous cliches which serve as ration- 
alizations of failure to dp this critical work of development. 
Typical comments include: "I don't need special counseling 

sessions; my door is always open." "I’m constantly talking 
to my people." "Let sleeping dogs lie." "There isn’t time." 
"I'm not a trained psychologist. I can't counsel my subor- 
dinates." "Officers naturally want to get ahead and will 
develop on their own initiative." The list is extensive, 
but seldom do the arguments stand up under careful analysis. 

One problem that executives often fail to consider in 
their rationalizations is the recognition of their own in- 
volvement in the situation at hand. The superior is very much 
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involved both intellectually and emotionally in every friction 
point within his organization. He must be able to look first 
at his own faults, rather than transferring the entire blame 
for difficulties that arise to other persons and factors. 

Superiors who are reluctant to coach fail to comprehend ■ 
that one real attribute of leadership is conscious attention 
to the development of subordinates --a genuine interest in 
their training and development. The superior who is required, 
to make a conscientious effort to develop his people will see 
these same subordinates begin to exhibit a new respect for 
his leadership. Then, too, the process reciprocates. It is 
axiomatic that the teacher always learns more than the student 
Here will be a new Impetus to the superior to look objectively 
at his own development. 

Resistance on the part of subordinates . The typical ex- 
ecutive-development procedure is for the superior to appraise 
the man’s performance, followed by an interview in connection 
with the appraisal. During this interview the superior com- 
municates his evaluation as accurately as possible to let the 
subordinate know how he is doing; attempts to gain his accept- 
ance of the evaluation; and tries to get him to follow the 

plan the superior outlined for his improvement. Unless skill- 

y • 

fully conducted, however, such an interview may be an unpleas- 
ant experience for both parties and cause the interviewee to 
resist improving on the Job. 

If it is assumed that people desire to correct faults, 
that the superior's Judgment is acceptable to the subordinate, 
and that he is able to change in the manner the superior 
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specifies, then the desired aims can probably be achieved. 
However, it is not unusual for subordinates to regard their 

superiors* expectations as unreasonable, their criticisms un- 

/ 8 

Justified, and the suggested methods of work' Inefficient. 

Some psychologists question whether people really want 

to know precisely how well their boss feels they are doing 

and where they stand. Actually, these men say, most of us 

would rather be reassured than appraised. Communication of 

unfavorable remarks may constitute a threat of change to the 

recipient— -a disturbing implication that he has in some way 

been found wanting. Poor communication of criticism may not 

only Inhibit good superior-subordinate relationships, but may 

affect a man*s total working effectiveness if he suffers an 

undue amount of ego loss. An individual’s effectiveness is 

considered to be a product not only of knowledge and skills, 

but also of his total feeling about himself and about his 
a 

relation with other people. 

Factors leading to problems of resistance often stem 
from a difference in perception. Each individual *s percep- 
tions tend to be distorted by the values which he brings to 
a situation. These values stem from previous experiences, 
his sentiments (loyalties, prejudices, likes and dislikes), 
his attitudes about, himself (what kind of person he is, im- ' 
agines himself as being, or would like to be), the obligations 

^Hubert Clay and Leif Olson, "Internships in the Develop- 
ment of People," Personnel Journal . June, 1961, pp. 58-63. 

^Leland P. Bradford, "A New Look at Management Develop- 
ment," Advanced Management . October, 1958, pp. 10-12. 
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he feels toward others, the ways he thinks people should be- 
have and how things ought to be, and his objectives and goals. 
Reality for an Individual Is whatever his personal values 
allow him to recognize. He will tend to reconfirm and rein- 
force these values in specific instances by selecting from 
the situation those factors which are consistent with his 
values and by ignoring others which conflict. 10 

Resistance to training and change . The training process 
focuses^ in part, on the identification of those defenses that 
interfere with effective personal functioning in the work 
setting. While some trainees are able to achieve insight in- 
to how they act and react, others markedly resist this pro- 
cess and rigidly adhere to their original views of themselves 
and the world around them. Much of the resistance to training 
also springs from resentment at being condescendingly talked 
to, being supplied with ready-made solutions and over-simpli- 
fied rules, and being told, "Here's how to do it properly." 

When faced with the training, improvement situation, 
the trainee may feel that he is faced with a negative condi- 
tion. He then frequently resorts to defense mechanisms in, 
an effort to defend, his picture of himself. By utilizing 
defenses such as repression, rationalization, projection or 
sublimation, the person distorts reality in such a way that ’ 
it does not affect him too seriously. He is able to release 
a good deal of inner conflict, tension, and frustration rather 



10 Harold J. Leavitt, Managerial Psychology , pp. 27-36; 
Norman R. F. Maier, The Appraisal Interview , pp. 203-205. 
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unconsciously. When repressing the undesirable knowledge of 
inadequacy and need for change, the trainee may force down 
into his subconscious those conflicts and frustrations whLch 
annoy him. ' If there is no acceptable solution for the problem 
in reality, then the solution is found in unreality, by lit- 
erally forgetting about It. 11 The person may invent some 
excuse, acceptable to his personality, to cover up his failure 
in a situation or inability to accept change through ration- 
alization. Projecting to other people the blame for some- 
thing or ascribing responsibility to other persons or events 

12 

is another way of ignoring one*s own part in a problem. 
Finally, sublimation occurs when the Individual unconsciously 
channels his negative feeling about the situation into other 
more acceptable forms of expression. He may become passive 
and withdrawn or aggressive and work extra hard In areas 
other than those requiring improvement. 1 ^ 

A basic requirement for conscious improvement by the 
officer necessitates that he be willing to face up squarely 
to his own inadequacies, without rationalizing or minimizing 

. 

them. 

Motivation . Another essential requirement for conscious 
improvement is that the man must sincerely want to improve. 

"Executives d£ need training. They can learn and grow y 
in their jobs. The better a man is, it seems, the more he 

11 Leavitt, 0 £. clt . . p. 61. 

12 Ibid., pp. 34-35. 

^Edward 3. Bordin, Psychological Counseling , p. 132. 
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recognizes the value of training and wants as much of it as 
possible. It is the weak man, rather than the strong one, , 
who is more likely to resist the idea of training. 

The officer who coaches subordinates will encounter sub- 
ordinates of dissimilar competence and motivation. He will 
encounter those officers who are good, know they are good, 
yet seek to do better. These fortunately constitute the ma- 
jority and are a pleasure to coach. Those who are good, know 
they are good, but do not want advice, will also be encountered 
This type usually interprets advice as criticism, and they can 
be reached only through considerable effort. There are some 
who are fair, but think they are good, and do not want advlce- 
a challenge to any leader. Some are fair, want to improve 
and would like advice. This is the type of officer who will 
probably benefit most from counseling. Finally, there are 
officers who are below average, know it, and have a desire to 
improve. Considerable effort can be expended on this type 
with usually gratifying results. 

While most officers fall into the first category above, 
even successful officers need frequent reassurance that their 
work is satisfactory. The matter of reinforcing self-confi- 
dence is most important in sustaining motivation. 



14 

Willard E. Bennett, M Master Plan for Management Devel- 
opment," Harvard Business Review . May- June, 1956, p. 80. 
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CHAPTER II 



REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

The broad fields of appraisal, merit rating, performance 
reviews, counseling, and executive development suffer from no 
dearth of articles, books, and ideas. This review will cover 
briefly some opinions and ideas of some of the most influencial 
writers and organizations in the specific area of coaching 
and its associated performance counseling. 

Reviewing the present thinking on coaching and the com- 
munication of appraisals can begin by reference to Army Regu- 
lation 623-105 of September, 1961. This regulation established 
a new efficiency reporting system, providing for a mandatory 
counseling session about, four months prior to preparation of 
the efficiency report. It is emphasized in the regulation 
that the rater's counseling responsibilities are to be dis- 
tinct from, though related to, his rating responsibilities. 

It Indicates that the purpose of counseling is to advise the 
officer, to encourage his maximum self-improvement and devel- 
opment, and to help him improve performance. The counseling 
session and its associated report are Intended to serve as a 
means of developing the individual's self-confidence in his 
ability to accomplish assigned tasks and to meet new situations 
and problems. Emphasis is placed upon helping a man know him- 
self and to set his own goals. Additional comment is made 
that most outstanding and successful commanders and leaders 
will testify that the development of capable subordinates 
contributed immeasurably to their own nuooess. 
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